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ABSTRACT KEYWORDS 

This paper aims to examine the evolution of Russia’s domestic and Russia; Arctic policy; Arctic 

international policies in the Arctic from the early 2000s to the Zone of the Russian 

present. The paper discusses the question whether Russia has Federation; strategic 

radically changed its Arctic policy in the context of the current crisis 40cuments; national and 

in the relationships between Russia and the West? Based on the mreiational priorities ; 
; z j x i sustainable development; 

comparative analysis of Russia’s main strategic documents on the international cooperation 

Arctic this article explores Russia’s motivations, main interests, stra- 

tegic priorities and new challenges for Russia's domestic and for- 

eign policies in the Arctic. The author summarises and evaluates the 

main results of Russia’s Arctic policy since 2008 and concludes that 

Russia’s Arctic policy is evolutionary and largely consistent: Russia 

plans to focus on security issues and sustainable socioeconomic 

development in the Arctic region. Moreover, the paper presents the 

analysis of the prospects of Russia’s chairmanship of the Arctic 

Council in 2021-2023. In sum, the author believes that Russia 

seeks to balance international cooperation with national security 

needs. 


Introduction 


Today, the Arctic component of Russia’s policy is one of the main priorities for the state. In 
the 1990s Russia did not have any strategic vision for its Arctic Zone, and because of that 
since the early 2000s the so-called ‘returning’ to the region was announced, and it has been 
a long and difficult process." A focus on the region features increasingly in the Russian 
domestic and foreign policy discourse, particularly since Vladimir Putin’s second tenure 
(2004-2008). In spite of the fact that the first strategic document the ‘Basic Principles of the 
Russian Federation State Policy in the Arctic through 2020 and Beyond’ was approved in 
September 2008 during the Presidency of Dmitry Medvedev, it should be noted that the 
attitude to the Arctic has changed dramatically with the coming to power of Vladimir Putin 
in 2000, who set the task to restore the development and controllability of Russia’s Arctic 
territories and raised the issues of the Arctic Zone of the Russian Federation (AZRF) 
development to the level of a national project. 

The current policy of Russia in the Arctic is based mainly on its historical experience 
and achievements of the past that gives grounds to talk about the continuity in the Arctic 
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state policy of Russia. The main motivations for Russia’s active policy in the Arctic today 
are: 1) Russia has a unique historical experience developing northern territories; 2) the 
AZREF covers the largest part of the Arctic territory; the AZRF’s territory stretches over 
3.1 million square kilometres, accounting for 18% of Russia’s territory’; 3) 20 thousand 
kilometres of the national border of the Russian Federation passes through the Arctic 
region; 4) the largest number of the Arctic population lives in the AZRF: approximately 
2.5 million people live in the AZRF which is roughly half of the Arctic’s entire 
population’; 5) the AZRF is extremely rich with resources, and having great transit and 
military meaning are considered the most important drivers of strengthening the eco- 
nomic and geopolitical positions of the country; and, finally, 6) Russia is actively devel- 
oping the economy of the Arctic territories: 10% of Russias GDP and 20% of Russia’s 
exports are currently produced in the Arctic,* etc. Thus, for Russia, the Arctic is not some 
distant territory with a harsh climate and difficult living conditions, but a fully integrated 
part of the state territory, the governance of which is an essential component of modern 
Russia’s policy. 

Today, there is a growing interest in the Arctic from the world community, including 
non-Arctic states, and Russia cannot ignore it in its plans of development for this region, 
taking into account the sphere of security. 

At the same time, presently, Russia’s Arctic faces serious challenges not only in the 
international arena (exercises of NATO countries, activity of non-Arctic countries in the 
region, etc.), but also a large number of problems in domestic politics (ongoing popula- 
tion outflow, insufficient funding of Arctic projects, poorly developed infrastruc- 
ture, etc.). 

Often, the formation of Russia’s Arctic policy is characterised by the reactive nature of 
the decisions made. Consequently, the current Arctic policy of Russia is highly contro- 
versial, which is reflected in numerous discussions in both the Russian and Western 
expert communities. Moreover, experts point out that the stance held by the Russian 
government on the Arctic territories is still unclear for the Western community: “Russia’s 
Arctic policies and postures are often misunderstood, overblown, or underrated because 
they take place in a complex regional context and result from complex internal politics’.” 
As a result, some experts estimate Russia’s current Arctic policy in terms of 
‘revisionism’,° and even ‘(re)militarization’.’ 

The aim of this paper is to trace the evolution of Russia’s Arctic policies from the early 
2000s to the present based on comparative analysis of its main strategic documents as 
well as domestic and international priorities of Moscow’s strategies in the region. 

The paper starts by comparatively analysing the basic strategic documents defining the 
modern Arctic policy of Russia: ‘Basic Principles of Russian Federation State Policy in the 
Arctic through 2020 and Beyond’ (September 2008), “Basic Principles of Russian 
Federation State Policy in the Arctic to 2035’ (March 2020) and ‘Strategy for the 
Development of the Arctic Zone of the Russian Federation and Ensuring National 
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Security up to 2035’ (October 2020). Besides that, the author summarizes the main results 
of Russia’s Arctic policy since 2008. Then, the author examines new priorities of Russia in 
its domestic Arctic policy. The last part of the paper is devoted to assessing the priorities 
and prospects for Russia’s foreign policy in the region and Russia’s chairmanship of the 
Arctic Council in 2021-2023. 


Russia’s main strategic documents on the Arctic: comparative analysis 


Noteworthy is the fact that Russia was one of the first Arctic states to articulate its 
national interests in this region in response to the new global reality. It took quite a long 
time to prepare the “Basic Principles of Russian Federation State Policy in the Arctic 
through 2020 and Beyond’ (‘Basic Principles - 2008').® It is known that the draft of this 
document was approved by the Russian government back in 2001.’ The key objectives 
stated in the “Basic Principles-2008' were to stabilize the country’s northern borders and 
provide a legislative framework for exploring natural resources, as well as promote the 
process of reducing the socioeconomic disparities between the Arctic and Russia’s other 
regions. In this document the Russian fundamental national interests in the Arctic were 
formulated until 2020 as following: getting the resources; maintaining peace, stability and 
cooperation in the region; protecting fragile ecosystems as well as interests of indigenous 
peoples; exploiting the potential of the North Sea Route - the national transportation 
artery of Russia. However, for the most part, these goals were achieved only partially, and 
in general today they have not lost their relevance. 

The most important point is that this document defined the Arctic as a resource base 
of the Russian Federation. This approach was consistent with Russia’s policy of those 
years, which had an “energy dimension’. However, not all experts and politicians shared 
this approach, pointing out that it is unacceptable and even dangerous to limit the 
development of the Arctic exclusively by resource extraction. According to them,’® this 
approach does not correspond to the unique potential of the region and the national 
interests of Russia in general because the AZRF has not only a rich variety of resources, 
but also a unique socio-cultural community. This narrow ‘resource’ approach could 
make the AZRF as a peripheral territory of Russia with a high level of outflow of 
population to other regions and, consequently, the security of Russia’s northern borders 
may be threatened. 

The ‘Basic Principles - 2008’ expired in 2020 and in March 2020 President Vladimir 
Putin signed the Executive Order ‘Basic Principles of Russian Federation State Policy in 
the Arctic to 2035’ (‘Basic Principles - 2020’).'’ The new policy document intends to 
summarise the results of the implementation of “Basic Principles- 2008’ and determine 
the current goals and objectives of Russia’s Arctic policy, the mechanisms of their 
implementation for the next 15 years, taking into account the changed external condi- 
tions and some internal factors, and successes and failures of Russia’s government in the 
region over the past 12 years. Besides that, ‘the document is published at a time where 
tensions between Russia and its Arctic neighbours are increasing and just ahead of Russia 
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presidency in the Arctic Council in 2021’.'* The geopolitical landscape of world politics 
has changed, which has had a certain impact on the situation in the Arctic. 

On one hand, over the past 12 years a number of important results have been achieved 
in Russia’s domestic policy in the Arctic. In particular, a legal basis for Russia’s Arctic 
policy was created and it was formalised institutionally. 

So, in 2014, the Russian President signed an Executive Order, ‘On the Land Territories 
of the Arctic Zone of the Russian Federation’, according to which, the AZRF includes 4 
federal constituent entities and 16 municipalities of the RF. Thus, this document deter- 
mined the land territories of the AZRF. However, unfortunately, some of the Arctic 
regions were discontented as their territories within the Arctic Circle were not included 
into the AZRF'? (for instance, three municipal districts of the Republic of Karelia, located 
by the White Sea and, so, contiguous with the Arctic basin (thus satisfying one of the 
formal criteria for categorising a territory as a part of the AZRF), were not listed as the 
AZRF territories, although each of them is situated on the north from the Onezhsky 
Municipal District and has the status of a Far North District; the Republic of Sakha 
(Yakutia) requested to include into the AZRF 13 uluses (settlements), but only 5 were 
actually included, etc.).'* This problem was discussed on regional and federal levels, and 
it was decided to reconsider the matter of inclusion of the Republic of Karelia’s entities 
into the AZRF: President Vladimir Putin by his decree No. 287, issued on 27 June 2017,” 
amended his decree No. 296 of 2 May 2014, ‘On the Land Territories of the AZRF,’ 
including the Belomorsky, Loukhsky and Kemsky municipal districts of the Republic of 
Karelia into the AZRF; then on 13 May 2019, the President of the Russian Federation, 
Vladimir Putin, signed decree No. 220 ‘On Amendments to the Decree of the President 
of the Russian Federation No. 296 dated 2 May 2014’ On the Land Territories of the 
Arctic Zone of the Russian Federation’, which expanded the composition of the AZRF, 
including the additional 8 northern and Arctic settlements of Yakutia.'® 

There were some important changes in the Russian decision-making system on the 
Arctic.'’ For example, an important result of the 12-year Arctic policy of Russia was the 
creation the State Commission for the Development of the Arctic in 2015 and in 2019 the 
Arctic issues were included in the competence of the Ministry for the Development of the 
Far East. The State Commission is a deliberative body, which coordinates activities of 
federal executive bodies, executive organs of the constituents of the Russian Federation, 
public bodies, organs of local self-government, and organisations to handle socioeco- 
nomic and other problems concerning national security and the development of the 
AZRF. However, during its work, the Commission has undergone major changes in 
favour of the dominance of the federal authorities in it, although it was initially planned 
to actively involve representatives of business and civil society in the Commission’s work: 
the State Commission has been transformed ‘from a broad policy network to a more 
traditional state-dominated structure’."® 
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There has been a long debate about the importance of and need for a new governmental 
agency (a special ministry) that would become Russia’s chief decision-maker for the AZRF. 
However, the establishment of a Ministry of the Arctic has been postponed time and again, 
and in 2019, the Ministry for the Development of the Far East was assigned to oversee the 
development of the AZRF, in the structure of which additional staff and a separate first 
deputy minister for the Arctic were allocated, and the ministry itself was named the 
Ministry for the Development of the Far East and the Arctic. The author of this initiative 
was the former Prime Minister of the Russian Federation D. Medvedev, who noted that ‘for 
reasons of economy of managerial and financial resources, the creation of a separate 
department was deemed inappropriate." However, in practice, the full integration of the 
two mega-regions did not take place; in the Ministry, clear preference is still given to 
projects for the development of the Far Fast.” Therefore, in my opinion, the issue of 
effective governance of the AZRF is still relevant. 

Another important achievement of the period under review was the proposal to 
introduce a new development model for Russia’s Arctic, which implies the creation of so- 
called ‘pillar zones’ (‘opornye zony’) based on a cluster approach, adapted to the specifics 
of the Russian Arctic. The pillar zones project is designed to plan and ensure 
a comprehensive development of the Arctic territories for the purpose of achieving 
Russia’s strategic goals in the Arctic utilising in a well-coordinated manner the entire 
range of functioning instruments and mechanisms of state support. Presently, there are 8 
pillar zones in 8 constituent entities of the AZRF.”' The initiative for the transition from 
the ‘sectoral’ to the ‘territorial’ principle of the development of Russia’s Arctic (in the 
format of pillar zones) initially caused a great surge of interest and enthusiasm from both 
Russian and foreign experts. However, over time this topic faded into the background,” 
which is probably due to a set of internal problems of the development of the AZRF and 
the increasing centralisation of the governance system of the AZRF. The ‘pillar zones’ are 
not mentioned in the ‘Basic Principles - 2020’, and in practice only 2 out of 8 -, the Kola 
and Yamalo-Nenets pillar zones - are developed. 

On the other hand, as we can see, despite the steps taken to systematize Russia’s Arctic 
policy in the 2010s, ‘the Arctic still does not exist in regulatory documents as a single 
object of economic activity regulation. The macroregion’s space is divided by adminis- 
trative boundaries and corporate ties, which hinders the implementation of a single 
coordinated state policy.” It is obvious that the development of Russia’s Arctic policy is 
proceeding in an evolutionary way. At the same time, despite the fact that the issues of the 
Arctic agenda from the beginning of the 2000s were in the field of view of the federal 
authorities, there was and there is a significant problem of the low level of implementa- 
tion of the proposed initiatives, which leads to the fact that key legislative decisions do 
work partially or do not work at all. 

Besides that, most of the main effective governance decisions for the development of 
the Arctic were made only at the final stage of the implementation of the ‘Basic 
Principles — 2008’ in 2018-2019. Most of the planned projects of the Northern Sea 
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Route’s infrastructure, the construction of icebreaker, rescue and auxiliary fleets, the 
creation of land vehicles and aviation equipment for work in the difficult climatic 
conditions of the Arctic were not fully implemented and the dates of their implementa- 
tion have been postponed to the mid-2020s. The reasons creating this situation are 
underfunding of projects or its complete lack, as well as the sanctions against Russian 
and foreign oil and gas companies in the Arctic.” 

As far as the main current national interests of Russia in the Arctic are concerned, 
according to the ‘Basic Principles - 2020’ they are defined as follows: to ensure Russia’s 
sovereignty and territorial integrity; to preserve the Arctic as a territory of peace and 
stable mutually beneficial partnership; to guarantee high living standards and prosperity 
for the population of the Russian Arctic; to develop the Russian Arctic as a strategic 
resource base and use it rationally to speed up national economic growth; to develop the 
Northern Sea Route as a globally competitive national transport corridor; and to protect 
the Arctic environment, the primordial homeland and the traditional way of life of the 
indigenous minorities in the Russian Arctic. 

Obviously, the list of main interests in the new edition of “Basic Principles’ has been 
expanded and due to this the document has a more complex character. But at the same 
time, the basic priorities and interests indicated in the ‘Basic Principles - 2008’ have not 
undergone major changes, which indicates the conceptual continuity of the two editions 
of the “Basic Principles’ and the consistency of Russia’s policy in the Arctic. 


Domestic agenda of Russia’s Arctic policy 


It also becomes obvious from the ‘Basic Principles —2020' that in the near future Russia’s 
Arctic policy will be mainly focused on the domestic political agenda. This is objectively 
due to the foreign policy difficulties caused by the sanctions imposed against Russia. As 
a result, many of the projects with the participation of foreign companies in the AZRF 
were frozen (for example, due to the US sanctions, ExxonMobil was forced to stop work 
on projects under the strategic cooperation agreement with Rosneft, including drilling in 
the Kara Sea). An important factor is the presence of a large number socioeconomic 
problems in the AZRF that have been preserved since the 1990s and today they require 
a solution. 

Undoubtedly, socioeconomic development is still one of the main priorities of Russia’s 
Arctic policy. However, the Russian Arctic’s economy has certain specific features and 
developmental characteristics, conditioned by several factors, such as harsh climate, poor 
transportation, underdeveloped infrastructure, low labour mobility, etc. On one hand, 
the AZRF is an underpopulated region with industrial hubs unevenly distributed across it 
and with a commodities economy. On the other hand, the AZRF’s industrial sector is the 
strongest among the Arctic regions of Arctic nations, and the scale of economic activity 
in the region is much bigger than in the Arctic regions of other Arctic countries: the 
AZRF’s economy generates about 70% of the GDP of the entire Arctic zone and produces 
more than 20% of exports (gas, oil, non-ferrous metals, fish). This inconsistency in the 
Russian Arctic’s economic development is reflected in Russia’s Arctic strategic 
documents. 
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In October 2020 Vladimir Putin signed a decree approving the ‘Strategy for the 
Development of the Arctic Zone of the Russian Federation and Ensuring National 
Security for the Period until 2035’ (‘Strategy - 2020'),”° which is a document developed 
in order to implement the “Basic Principles - 2020’. The ‘Strategy - 2020’ defines the 
main directions, tasks and measures for the development of the AZRF, as well as the 
mechanisms, stages and expected results of their implementation. An important novelty 
of the two new documents - ‘Basic Principles - 2020’ and ‘Strategy —2020’- is the priority 
of improving the quality of life of people living in the AZRF. It seems that the ‘human’ 
component is added in both documents. Thus, in “Basic Principles - 2020’: two of the five 
goals directly relate to population of the Russian Arctic, indigenous peoples. One of the 
goals is related to improving the quality of their lives, the second is to protect their 
original habitat and traditional way of life. The same can be found in the case of 
‘Strategy - 2020’: the main problems of the development of Russia’s Arctic and its 
national security include; climate change, population decline, lagging of the indicators 
of quality of life in the AZRF from national indicators, lack of high-quality infrastruc- 
ture, etc. 

Among the achievements of Russia’s Arctic policy since 2008 has been the creation of 
conditions for the implementation of economic projects and new investments on the 
territory of the AZRF: nickel production in Norilsk, starting the Yamal LNG plant for the 
production of liquefied natural gas and gas condensate and the port Sabetta was opened, 
etc. The system of governance of the AZRF’s socioeconomic development has dramatic 
changes related to increasing the role of business and local communities in the imple- 
mentation of political initiatives. One of the examples of such interaction is the experi- 
ence of the Yamalo-Nenetsky Autonomous District where every year 50 energy giants 
(JSC Gazprom, JSC Novatek, French Total, etc.) sign agreements with local communities 
taking into account the interest of local population. In order to attract new investors to 
the region and increase the role of business in the AZRF, in July 2020 a federal law ‘On 
state support for entrepreneurship in the Arctic Zone of the Russian Federation’ was 
adopted, according to which Russia’s Arctic becomes a special economic zone with 
a wide range of tax benefits and non-tax preferences for business. The document also 
provides for measures of state support for the traditional economic activities of indigen- 
ous peoples. 

In the context of economic development of the AZRF, another important issue arises 
-, the development of infrastructure. Developing transportation infrastructure is one of 
the vital problems the Russian Arctic is faced with today. To begin with, the Arctic is first 
of all the Arctic Ocean, a system of seas and rivers, and this circumstance leads one to 
prioritise maritime transport. The AZRF’s key transportation artery, the Northern Sea 
Route (NSR) requires serious modernisation. And given that the AZRF also covers a big 
stretch of dry land, developing a network of railways and automobile roads is high on the 
agenda as well. The greatest hindrance is the absence of year-round land transportation 
among Arctic settlements and regions, the circumstance that practically isolates the 
AZRPF’s residents. Restoring the Arctic transportation system in Russia in order to raise 
living standards of the AZRF’s residents is a matter of greatest importance today. 
A French expert, M. Fert-Malka, too, has made a remark about the growing significance 
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of social factors in Russian policy-making relating to the AZRF’s modernisation: ‘In 
practice, it remains to be seen whether NSR investment will serve not only industry but 
also broader human development goals’.”° In view of this, the task of modernising and 
developing the transportation system in the near future has been considered by the 
Russian leadership as a high strategic priority in its national Arctic policy. 

‘Basic Principles-2020’ still calls the Arctic as the main resource base for national 
economic growth as it did in the ‘Basic Principles-2008’, but it is not the first priority 
anymore. The presence of an ‘energy’ item on the agenda of Russian policy in the Arctic 
is understandable; the wealth of natural resources is still one of the AZRF’s main 
competitive advantages and the essential guarantee of its continuing exploration and 
development. The Russian Arctic’s unique resource potential strengthens Russia’s geo- 
political standing in the world community and facilitates its full-scale integration into 
global markets. However, many of the explored fields are not mined due to the inacces- 
sibility and high cost of its development. According to the former Russian minister of 
energy Alexander Novak, today ‘huge reserves of hydrocarbons are concentrated on the 
territory of the Arctic Zone, which are estimated at 7.33 billion tons of oil and 50.45 
trillion cubic meters of gas’. This became the reason for the so-called ‘Arctic 
optimism”? regarding the energy prospects of the region in the early 2000s, which was 
reflected in the priority of Russia’s national interests in the Arctic in “Basic Principles - 
2008’, and then in ‘Basic Principles - 2020’. 

However, the events of 2014 and the fall in world oil prices made their own adjust- 
ments: a period of ‘Arctic realism’ began in Russia, when oilmen started to reduce their 
plans for oil production on the Arctic shelf. The Arctic is divided into the shelf and the 
mainland. The mainland part of the AZRF has been developed for a long time, while the 
development of the Arctic seas is difficult. The Arctic Zone of Russia produces 83% of its 
gas and 12% its of oil, but its raw material potential is not fully exploited.” The Nenets 
Autonomous District is an important centre for oil production, and Yamal has become 
a centre for gas production. As for the shelf, today only one oil field has been in 
production in the AZRF since 2013 - Prirazlomnoye in the Pechora Sea.” The 
Prirazlomnoye field is presently Russia’s sole active Arctic offshore hydrocarbons pro- 
duction project. Russia is not technologically ready for the production of Arctic shelf oil 
(Russia is not ready for its environmentally safe development). According to experts, 
‘until 2035, large-scale oil production on the Russian Arctic shelf will not start’*’; rather 
in the near future the offshore oilmen will mainly conduct geological exploration. 

At the same time, the trend of recent years is the expansion of the liquefied natural gas 
(LNG) market. 4 of the 8 new gas liquefaction plants planned in Russia will be located 
directly in the Arctic (Obskiy LNG, Arctic LNG, Arctic LNG-2, Arctic LNG-3).*” 

Finally, another important priority of Russia’s domestic policy in the Arctic is protec- 
tion of the Arctic environment, which is the most important aspect of Russia’s 
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socioeconomic activity in the region. For the most part, the pollution on the territory of 
the Russian Arctic is the legacy of the Soviet period of Arctic exploration. 

The Russia’s Arctic still accounts for the largest number of so-called ‘hot spots’. In 2017 the 
Ministry of Natural Resources and Environment drew up a plan to clean up the garbage in the 
Arctic, based on information of regional roadmaps on elimination of accumulated environ- 
mental damage and data from the National Research Institute for Environmental 
Protection.” However, over the past 12 years there is dynamic activity aiming at elimination 
of the accumulated environmental damage in the AZRF and reduction of the number of ‘hot 
spots’ on the map of the Russian Arctic. Since 2010 the AZRF has been regularly cleaned, as 
a result of which in 2012 the territory of Alexandra Land, which is part of the Franz Josef Land 
archipelago, was completely cleaned up; for the period from 2012 to 2015, 40 thousand tons 
of waste were disposed of in the Arctic and 200 hectares of land were reclaimed." Today, not 
only federal and regional authorities are involved in cleaning up the Arctic, but volunteer 
organisations (for example, ‘Green Arctic’), as well as the military forces. 

Major measures of Russian state policy implementation in the sphere of Arctic 
environmental security are establishment of special environmental requirements 
zones, including pollution monitoring; reclamation of natural environment areas, 
and disposal of toxic industrial wastes. In 2009 the Russian Arctic National Park was 
created, the northernmost designated conservation area which includes the northern 
part of the Novaya Zemlya archipelago with adjoining islands; in 2010 it was 
expanded to include Franz Joseph Land, a state nature sanctuary established as 
early as 1994. Besides that, ‘Onega Pomorie’ and ‘Berengia’ (2013), ‘Khibiny’ (2018), 
etc. were set up. Currently, there are 164 protected areas in the AZRF, 26 of which 
are on the federal level. Among them: 12 state reserves, 5 national parks, 8 state 
nature reserves and 1 botanical garden.” 

Today we see a pretty active Arctic environmental policy on the part of Russia; this 
policy is being implemented at all levels with the largest possible participation of all 
stakeholders: federal and regional authorities, non-governmental organisations and 
business companies. Step-by-step implementation of projects contributes to elimination 
of environmental damage that was accumulated in the XX century. At present, the AZRF 
is the area that was critically exposed to man-induced impact, which had its objective 
reasons: over half of the total Arctic population lives in the Russia’s Arctic Zone, and this 
is the territory that was actively developed throughout the XX century. It is significant 
that the current Russian government understands the vital need to solve this problem. In 
this respect, a certain evolution of the government's attitude and approaches to this issue 
can be observed; Russia’s Arctic can be transformed from the ‘resource base’ of Russia 
into a sustainable development zone.*° 


The Arctic in Russia’s foreign policy 


Over the past 12 years, the geopolitical situation in the world has changed dramatically; 
relations between Russia and the Western countries have deteriorated. This undoubtedly to 
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some extent influenced the policies of all Arctic countries, including Russia. That is why it is 
not a big surprise that the “Basic Principles-2020' includes the point of ‘ensuring sovereignty 
and territorial integrity’ as the top priority in the list of Russia’s national interests in the 
Arctic. However, as Ekaterina Klimenko notes: “Whilst this could indicate a continuous 
securitisation of the region by the Russian Government, it does not in practice indicate 
a significant change in the policy since Russia will continue its long-term enforcement of its 
sovereignty over Arctic territories and waters’.°” In practice, it proves continuity is one of 
the main characteristics of Russia’s policy in the Arctic since 2008. 

While developing the new edition of the ‘Basic Principles-2020' for the next 15 years, it 
was important to understand the new challenges and threats to Russia’s national security 
in the Arctic amid geopolitical tensions in relations with the United States and other 
Western countries: “While Russia’s neighbours in the region worry about the ongoing 
Russian military build-up, “Basic Principles-2020’ portrays Russia’s own concerns over 
the increasing military presence of foreign countries and the related growing conflict 
potential in the Arctic as challenges for its national security.’ First of all, Russia is 
concerned about NATO’s military activity in the region. 

The negative response of the Western community towards Russia’s military activity in 
the Arctic region after 2014 is largely driven by the downfall of relations between Russia 
and its Western partners after the Ukrainian crisis: ‘the outbreak of the Ukrainian crisis 
has spurred new accusations of Russia as being an aggressive and militarist power not 
only in East Europe but also in the Arctic’.*” Nevertheless, the Ukrainian crisis was the 
least of the causes leading to Russian military activity in the AZRF, as the plans for the re- 
establishment of military presence in the Arctic and defence enhancement of the north- 
ern borders of Russia had been developed much earlier. The military began returning to 
the Russian Arctic as early as 2007-2008, and it was largely prompted by the increased 
activity of NATO in the region. For instance, a significant expansion of NATO activity in 
the Arctic began approximately in 2008 when the Alliance officials began more often 
referring to the northern territories, then when NATO jets started patrolling Icelandic 
airspace and, finally, when neutral Finland and Sweden began participating in the 
Alliance’s military exercises. Gradually, the Arctic became a region of NATO’s strategic 
interests. Such steps of NATO and their allies fuelled serious concerns of the Russian 
government and required immediate enhancement of the northern borders’ defence, 
which is reflected in the ‘Basic Principles - 2020’. 

Today, re-establishment of Russian military presence in the Arctic has become 
a relevant task for a number of objective reasons. Firstly, as I mentioned above, 20 
thousand kilometres of the national border of the Russian Federation passes through the 
Arctic region. Secondly, there is a growing interest in the Arctic from the global com- 
munity and Russia cannot ignore it in its plans of development of this region, including 
the sphere of security. Thirdly, Russia explains the importance of re-establishment of its 
military presence in the Arctic by economic reasons: ensuring security of natural 
deposits’ development, exploitation of natural resources, and shipping along the 
Northern Sea Route.*? Through intensifying efforts of ensuring its military presence in 
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the Arctic, Russia safeguards the security of its national borders and its legitimate 
interests in the sphere of Arctic development. It should be noted that the Russian 
programmes of military modernisation and increased military presence in the Arctic 
Zone are mainly defensively oriented. 

However, the ‘Basic Principles-2020' repeat the idea of the necessity ‘to preserve the 
Arctic as a territory of peace and stable mutually beneficial partnership’. Nowadays 
Russia is an active participant of international cooperation in the Arctic, which is 
reflected in its foreign policy and fixed both in “Basic Principles —2020' and the 
‘Concept of Russia’s Foreign Policy - 2016’. Based on the analysis of these documents 
the following priorities of Russian foreign policy in the Arctic can be identified: 


development and enhancement of the Russian position in the Arctic, protection of 

the Russian national interests in the region and its state borders; 

- substantiation and collection of evidence proving that the Arctic shelf goes beyond 
the 200-mile zone; 

- assurance of sustainable development, in this respect Russia calls for strengthening 
of the cooperation within the Arctic Council format, the Arctic Five and the Barents 
Euro-Arctic Council; 

- prevention of politicisation and militarisation of Arctic international cooperation; 
and 

- use of the Northern Sea Route for transit transportation between Europe and Asia.** 


According to the “Basic Principals - 2020’ the main goal of the state Arctic policy of 
Russia in the sphere of international cooperation is defined as ‘strengthening good- 
neighborly relations with the Arctic states on a bilateral basis and within the framework 
of multilateral regional cooperation formats’. Indeed, despite friction between Russia and 
Western states after 2014 the Arctic remains a region of active cooperation between 
Russia and the West. 

Meanwhile, unfortunately, the bilateral format of Arctic cooperation was most 
adversely affected by the crisis in Russia’s relations with the West after 2014. As 
a result, in the ‘Basic Principals - 2020’ we can see the points about ‘attempts by some 
foreign states to revise the basic provisions of international treaties regulating economic 
and other activities in the Arctic...’ and ‘building up of foreign states’ military presence 
in the Arctic and increasing conflict potential in the region’. In spite of this, at this stage 
Russia continues to develop bilateral ties with all Arctic and subarctic countries, but with 
a different level of intensity. It is possible to name Norway, Canada and Finland among 
the most active Arctic partners of Russia today. Relations with the latter were least 
affected by the political crisis of 2014, whereas the bilateral relations with NATO 
countries suffered to a greater extent. 

One more point as a potential threat to Russia’s national security in the Arctic is noted 
in the “Basic Principals - 2020’: “discrediting the activities of the Russian Federation in 
the Arctic”. Gradually the media, think-tanks and official statements of some Arctic 
states’ leaders started to sound very critical and even aggressive about Russia’s activity in 
the Arctic. For example, the experts of the Chatham House in their report ‘Russian 
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Military Posture in the Arctic. Managing Hard Power in a “Low Tension” Environment’, 
published in 2019, supposed that ‘the “militarization” of the Russian Arctic, for now 
defensive in nature, would then have a more offensive contour in respect of NATO and 
its partners’.*” The main conclusion of this paper is that ‘the golden era of “low tension” 
is slowly coming to an end’ and the Arctic becomes ‘a place of growing military security 
wariness, albeit with enduring scope for cooperation’. The U.S. ex-Secretary of State 
Mike Pompeo in his speech described the current Russian policy in the Arctic as 
‘aggressive Russian behavior in the Arctic’ and expressed the concerns of the USA 
regarding the further strengthening of cooperation between Russia and China in the 
Arctic.** It seems that the scenario of a ‘new Cold War’, which many Arctic countries 
feared after the crisis of 2014, has become the most desirable for some countries. 
However, the practice proves the opposite; despite the ‘freezing’ of a number of projects 
with the participation of Russia due to the sanctions imposed against it, Arctic coopera- 
tion still continues. The geopolitical competition today is complicated by growing 
interdependence, particularly in the socioeconomic sphere; as a result, losses from one 
side inevitably affect all participants of confrontation. Some voices prefer to call the 
current situation in the Arctic rather a ‘cold peace’ vis-a-vis NATO and the US.” Russia 
is still looking forward to a constructive dialogue with all participants of Arctic coopera- 
tion. As some compromise, politically neutral but at the same time vital for the region, 
spheres of cooperation were tacitly identified: a social and economic sphere, and science 
and education in relation to environmental protection and sustainable development. 

It is interesting to note that the “Basic Principals - 2020’ suggest ‘active involvement of 
the Arctic and non-regional states in mutually beneficial economic cooperation in the 
AZRF’. However, Russia’s position on non-Arctic countries is ambiguous. On one hand, 
Russia is open for cooperation with non-Arctic players: Russia is interested in energy 
cooperation with German, French, Italian, Chinese, Indian and other foreign companies 
that are affluent in expertise. Russia needs modern technologies and ready to cooperate 
with non-Arctic countries which are prepared to invest their financial resources into the 
development of the AZRF. Besides that, Russia needs non-Arctic partners in develop- 
ment the North Sea Route. On the other hand, Russia is one of the countries that at the 
same time are wary of involving non - Arctic players in Arctic affairs, as the Arctic has 
been and remains a territory of strategic interests from the point of view of Russia’s 
national security, where the Northern Fleet and military infrastructure facilities are 
based, as well as strategically important resources are located. Russia together with 
Canada until recently were strongly against non-Arctic states as permanent observers, 
since they were seeking to maintain the strong positions of the Arctic ‘Five’ and the 
established system of international cooperation. In recent years Russia has been changing 
its attitude with regard to participation of non-Arctic states in Arctic activities, consider- 
ing several of them as potential partners and investors. Currently, a different tendency is 
observed, a very pragmatic one. As far as the European non-Arctic states are concerned, 
Russia is the most actively and successfully cooperating with France, Italy and Germany, 
which is due, in particular, to traditionally close bilateral ties with these countries as 
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a whole. Meanwhile, after 2014, Russia’s priorities in finding new partners in the Arctic 
shifted towards Asian countries.*° 

Currently, undoubtedly, China, which conducts the most active policy in the region, has 
the first place among the Asian non-Arctic partners of Russia in the Arctic. As I noted 
above, cooperation between Russia and China in the Arctic raises serious concerns in the 
United States. But, the Russo-Chinese cooperation in the region should not be idealised, 
since the parties have quite a lot of differences in their approaches to the development of the 
Arctic region. At this stage, Russo-Chinese cooperation is developing pretty successfully, 
mainly in the economic sphere: transport systems, primarily the Northern Sea Route, 
projects in the mining sector, cooperation in the field of air travel, etc. But there are 
some obvious differences in the positions of states for the future in the use of the NSR, 
for example. For the Russian Federation, the NSR is a national transport way, and its use by 
foreign vessels gives it the possibility to make money on commercial transportation. China 
has a slightly different position: China sees the NSR as an important part of the develop- 
ment of its ‘Ice Silk Road’ initiative with great emphasis on the economic effect of the use of 
the NSR. As N. Mikheeva concludes: ‘in the future it may lead to conflict situations in 
bilateral relations in the process of forming a multilateral system of cooperation in the 
Arctic region’.”” Thus, Russia is seeking to diversify its partnership’s ties in Asia and in this 
connection Russia is developing the cooperation with India. Russia intends to create a kind 
of balance to China’s active participation in the Arctic. In the case of South Korea, Japan 
and Singapore, their bilateral relations with Russia are still at an early stage. The main hopes 
of Russia towards these countries are related to their advanced technologies, which are 
essential for the AZRF. However, the geopolitical preferences of these countries call for 
caution and raise some concerns among Russian experts. 

As far as the multilateral level of Arctic cooperation is concerned, according to the 
‘Basic Principals - 2020’ Russia sees the Arctic Council as ‘a key regional association 
coordinating international activities in the region’. In 2021, Iceland transfers the chair- 
manship of the Arctic Council (AC) to Russia. The Ambassador at Large of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, responsible for international Arctic cooperation, Nikolay Korchunov 
defined the basis of Russia’s second chairmanship of the AC as ‘a comprehensive 
inclusive approach to responsible governance’, based on harmonious equality of all 
aspects of sustainable development.*® In line with the goals and objectives defined in 
the ‘Basic Principals - 2020’, the highest priority during the Russian Chairmanship of the 
AC will be given to the socioeconomic agenda with an emphasis on the ‘human dimen- 
sion’ of international cooperation in the Arctic. In general, the problems of the AC’s work 
are expected to be closely interconnected with the priorities of the state policy of Russia in 
the Arctic, outlined in the “Basic Principals - 2020’ and ‘Strategy-2020'. 

Meanwhile, recently some Western experts have started to express their concerns that 
Russia could promote a military agenda during its Presidency in the AC 2021-2023: ‘As 
Russia will chair the Arctic Council and the Arctic Coast Guard Forum between 2021 and 


2023, this is a window of opportunity to address military security in the region’. 
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However, in practice there are no prerequisites for this. Firstly, for Russia, it is the second 
chairmanship of the AC and the previous experience showed that Russia singled out 
environmental protection activities, as well as issues of socioeconomic development, as 
priority areas of its first Chairmanship of the AC in 2004-2006. Besides that, Russia 
actually initiated a balanced approach to three dimensions of sustainable development - 
economic, social and environmental. Thus, there is continuity in the priorities of the first 
and second Russian Chairmanships of the AC: sustainable development of the region 
with an emphasis on social and economic development. Secondly, there is no point to use 
the AC platform as a place for discussing military cooperation issues, since such 
a platform was created; the annual meetings of the chiefs of staff of the members of the 
AC (the first two meetings were held in 2012 and 2013). 

Based on the analysis of the speeches of the representatives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the Ministry for the Development of the Far East and the Arctic, as well as 
taking into account the new edition of the ‘Basic Principles —2020”, the following 
priorities for Russia’s Chairmanship from 2021-2023 in the AC can be identified: the 
balanced promotion of sustainable development with an emphasis on the ‘human’ 
dimension; the proposal for joint projects of the state, big and small corporations and 
indigenous peoples; a separate block is planned to be devoted to the issues of indigenous 
peoples, namely, to hold a summit of the peoples of the Arctic on the territory of Russia 
and show the achievements of Russia in this area; the Ministry for the Development of 
the Far East and the Arctic is preparing its own new program to stimulate cross-border 
cooperation, interregional interaction, including through indigenous peoples, which will 
allow launching joint projects between the regions of the Arctic states; the protection of 
the Arctic environment (combating the consequences of climate change, eliminating 
accumulated environmental damage, developing a circular economy, etc.); the develop- 
ment of international scientific cooperation, primarily joint research directly in the 
Russian Arctic or the participation of Russian scientists in circumpolar initiatives, 
programs and projects; the involvement the youth in Arctic cooperation, and the 
digitalisation and development of telecommunications (spread of distance learning, 
elimination of digital inequality of regions, education programs for indigenous children, 
etc.). Finally, it is likely that it will be relevant to include into the agenda the projects 
aimed at strengthening the interaction of the Arctic states in the field of biosafety, 
including counteracting viral infections such as COVID-19. 

Thus, Russia, within the framework of its chairmanship in the AC focuses on the 
environmental, social and economic problems of the region. However, the priorities of 
the Russia’s Chairmanship are closely connected with solving the internal problems of 
the AZRF, but at the same time Russia is interested in international cooperation in the 
Arctic on issues of mutual interest pertaining to the socioeconomic agenda. 


Conclusion 


The most important thing to understand the current Russian policy in the Arctic is that 
the AZRF development is a highest national priority. For Russia, the Arctic is not some 
remote, hard-to-reach territory, but an actual part of the state territory, fully integrated 
into the socioeconomic and political systems of the Russian Federation. Thus, Russia has 
extremely important national interests in the Arctic: from ensuring Russia’s sovereignty 
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and territorial integrity, to guaranteeing high living standards and prosperity for the 
population of the AZRF, to protection of the Arctic environment, to develop the Russian 
Arctic as a strategic resource base, its economy and infrastructure (first of all, the NSR). 
Besides that, Russia sees the Arctic as a territory of peace and stable mutually beneficial 
partnership, both on bilateral and multilateral levels. 

Moscow’s current Arctic policy is a sum of Russia’s domestic and foreign policies in 
relation to the Russian section of the Arctic. Apparently, the development of the Russia’s 
Arctic policy is evolutionary and largely consistent, and this is reflected in the existing 
strategic documents, such as ‘Basic Principles of Russian Federation State Policy in the 
Arctic through 2020 and Beyond’, ‘Basic Principles of Russian Federation State Policy in 
the Arctic to 2035’ and ‘Strategy for the Development of the Arctic Zone of the Russian 
Federation and Ensuring National Security up to 2035’. These documents have more in 
common than they differ: Russia continues to be interested in international cooperation 
in the High North with Arctic and non-Arctic states on matters of mutual interest and 
promote its national interests and sustainable development agenda. 

Meanwhile, as some Russian experts point out, ‘in general terms, Moscow’s Arctic 
policies represent a combination - sometimes quite eclectic — of the hard and soft power 
approaches’.”° Thus, on one hand, Russia’s Arctic policy making in the near future is 
going to be focused on the issue of expanding the continental shelf and modernising 
military projects in the North with the purpose of consolidating the country’s control 
over the region and ensuring security of the state’s borders; and on the other, the Russian 
leadership is obviously aware that most problems in the AZRF (the Soviet legacy, 
insufficient financing of the Arctic project, etc.) are home-grown. In view of this, in the 
near future the authorities are likely to be more preoccupied with domestic policy issues 
and the region’s internal problems. 
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